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| not there, but at Moscow, yet the commo-|It is said that some of these enormous flat 


diousness of the river falling into the gulf| boats carry a thousand tons of grain. 
which is called Sinus Finnicus, whereby it| Along the road we saw several large mili- 
is well frequented by merchants, makes it|fary colonies, composed of vassals of the 
more famous than Moscow itself.” crown, disposed in villages. They alternately 
It is not owing to invasions, or conflagra-| work the soil and attend the military ma- 
tions, that this great reverse has been brought | nceuvres, at stated hours each day. 
about, for it is said in her annals, that she} At regular distances are posted govern- 
never had a foreign enemy to enter her walls. | ment soldiers, whose duty it is to keep the 
Natural causes have produced the change. | fine road in perfect order. The post houses 
Fourteen hundred years ago, it was founded |look like palaces. They are merely large 
| by the rude Sclavonic fishermen of the Baltic, | caravanseras built by the government, where 
and ten centuries of prosperity have elapsed | the traveller can find a small supply of ordi- 
since Norman Ruric there laid the founda-|nary food, a good fire, and a plaiform on 
tion of the Russian empire. After a succes-| which to spread his bed, if he has brought 
| sion of Czars had there heid their barbarous}one with him. It is the custom with the 











Doubtless you will be very impatient to re- | court, the seat of empire was removed tem-| better classes in Russia to carry with them 


ceive my first bulletin from the ancient capi-| porarily to several other places, until it finally 


tal of Muscovy, and I hope it may prove a 
more acceptable one to you, than was that of 
the French conqueror to his disappointed 
subjects. But the awful winter into which 
we have been so suddenly and unexpectedly 
precipitated, has had the effect to chill my 
ardour for lionizing. However, before say- 
ing any thing to you of this place, I should 
give you some account of how I got here. 

We left St. Petersburgh on the thirtieth of 
October, and arrived here on the morning of 
the third of November, travelling night and 
day, as there is no sleeping accommodation 
on the road equal to that our own carriage 
afforded. 

On the first day of November, the winter 
set in very suddenly, with a violent snow 
storm from the south, directly in our faces; 
and by the time we reached here it was 
nearly a foot in depth, with a more intense 
degree of cold than I have ever experienced 
in my life. It was with much difficulty the 
last day that we made our way through the 
snow on wheels. 

The first place of any note after leaving 
St. Petersburgh is Novogorod, to which I 
have alluded in a former letter. I had read 
and heard much of the former grandeur and 
the present debased condition of that Northern 
Tyre; but I was not prepared to see such 
utter desolation, so great a transition in so 
short a spaco of time since the era of the 
common proverb of the north, “« Who can re- 
sist the gods and Novogorod the great.” At 
present the dilapidated walls of its Kremlin, 
which formerly frowned over a city of 400,000 
souls, now stand weeping over the huts of its 
7000 beggarly inhabitants. An old author 
quaintly says, “* Next unto Moscow, the city 
of Novogorod is reputed the chiefest of Rus- 
sia; for although it be in majestie inferior to 
it, yet in greatness it goeth beyond it. It is 
the chiefest and greatest mart town in all 
Muscovie; and albeit the emperor’s seat is 


in their ample carriages, a full supply of cold 
settled in Moscow. Novogorod still held its | ready cooked provisions; and if they design to 
commercial and numerical ascendency, until|stop at night, they bring their own camp- 
the Great Peter founded his “new city” on|beds. All they then require at the post- 
the Neva; and then its decline was precipi- | houses, is an urn of hot water for their tea, 
tated with a greater rapidity than that of|fresh eggs and a little milk. Good white 
Alexandria or Venice, after the exploits of| bread is every where to be had. I think that 
Vasco de Gama. A few relics of its former|I never made a long journey more comfort- 
splendour remain within the Kremlin. The | ably than this last one; being well protected 
most important of which is the ancient cathe-|from the cold by fur pelisses and long fur 
dral of St. Sophia, built in the eleventh cen.- | boots. 

tury, when Christianity was first introduced} Nota great many years since, the whole 
into Russia, by the Greeks, from Constanti- | route, from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, was a 
nople. The tomb of Vladimir, the first great |“ corduroy” causeway, and few travellers who 
Russian conqueror, is within its walls. In|had any regard for their necks, would have 
the town are several curious old churches, | been impelled by mere motives of curiosity to 
going to decay. After a few hours spent in| visit the Capital of Muscovie in the summer 
ruminating among the ruins of this once|season. The winter snow roads afforded the 
famous city, and not feeling disposed to stop | only means of pleasure-travelling, as they now 
at its very uninviting tavern, we left in the |}do in many other parts of the Empire. AsI 
evening, and continued to ride all night, over| have said to you before, our arrival at this 
the superb macadamized road which connects | place was in the midst of a pelting storm of 
the two capitals. The whole distance of five | snow and wind, therefore no view could be 
hundred miles is a perfect level, except where | had of the approach, which is said to be mag- 
a little rising ground, called the Valdai Hills, | nificent. But the next morning after our ar- 
forms the summit from which the waters in-| rival, a bright sun afforded us an opportunity 
cline to the north and south, to the Baltic | of viewing the city from aneminence. I have 
and the Black Sea. We passed through ajseen London from the hill of Highgate, Paris 
number of villages of the peasantry: the|}from Montmartre, Vienna and Berlin from 
houses of which reseinble some that I have | heights in their vicinity; I have the view of 
seen in Switzerland, with high projecting | St. Petersburgh still fresh in my mind’s eye, 
gables, and galleries all around. We saw | yet they all fall far short of the panorama of 
two considerable towns, Vishnei, Voleshok| Moscow. The first city can boast of its colos- 
and Torjok, the former containing five, and|sal dome of St. Paul, begrimmed with the 
the latter twelve thousand inhabitants ; the | accumulated coal soot of a century. The se- 
| houses built principally of squared logs. We | cond has, indeed, its noble domes of the Inva- 
crossed the Wolga at Tver, over a bridge of| lids, of the Pantheon, and its twin towers of 
boats five hundred feet long. Tver is a fine| Notre Dame. The city of Peter has its azure 
large town, of about sixteen thousand inhabit- | domes, spangled with gold stars; but where 
ants, and appears to be a place of great trade, | the latter has one dome, I should think Mos- 
from the number of vessels which ply between | cow can boast of fifty. At the time of the 
itand Astrakan, on the distant Caspian. These | great fire, the churches here remained un- 
vessels pass through the canal which unites | touched, as they all stood in such insulated 
the Wolga with the waters that run north, | positions that the flames could not reach them, 
and deposite their freights at St. Petersburgh. | Every church has five domes—one large one 
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in the centre, with four smaller around it. 
Each dome is covered with iron or tin, paint- 
ed a lively green colour, and is surmounted by 
a large gilt crescent and cross. The crescent 
underneath the cross, indicates that the city 
has been in the possession: of the Mahometan 
Tartars, and reconquered from them. Previous 
to the French war, it is said this city and en- 
virons had two thousand churches. How many 
there are now I have not yet ascertained, but 
there are no doubt more than in any city in 
the world. All the roofs of the city being 
covered with snow, the bright green domes 
(to which the dry snow could not attach it- 
self) stood out in much bolder relief than in 
summer, when the trees of the thousand gar- 
dens are clothed with verdure. 



























































The most prominent object, and the one to 
which the eye of the traveller is first attract- 
ed, is the Kremlin, with its palaces, cathe- 
drals, domes, and towers, more resembling an 
Asiatic mountain city than the citadel of a 
European capital. On re-entering the city, 
we drove first to the Kremlin: in passing the 
“holy gate,” the gentlemen were obliged to 
follow the custom of the place, and take off 
their hats; every person must remain unco- 
vered while passing through the archway ; a 
guard is there placed to enforce the law on 
all such whose want of veneration might 
induce them to keep their heads protected 
from the tremendous blasts of cold wind 
which draw through this sacred tunnel. The 
Kremlin is situated on an eminence which 
rises from the bank of the Moskwa. The 
area is an irregular triangle, two miles in 
circumference. It is fortified by a wall and 
towers of stone and brick. Several gates open 
into the city, over each of which isa steeple. 
The Kremlin contains the palace of the Czars, 
the senate house, the arsenal, several cathe- 
drals and churches, a few monasteries, and 
the great Imperial museum or treasury, be- 
sides the famous great bell. We could not 
refrain taking a peep at the monster, although 
we had determined not to go into any of the 
details of this curious place until we had made 


and wonders, reserving the marvels of the 
Kremlin for a last bonne bouche. 


We sent home our coach and took an open 
two horse drosky sleigh; then sallied out to 
get an idea of the geography of this enormous 
city. A ride of several honrs, together with 
the view we had from the heights of the 
Kremlin, gave us a pretty good idea of the 
locale. The whole city is divided into circles 
or rings, one within the other, the Kremlin 
or citadel being the centre. The belt which 
first surrounds the Kremlin is called the 
Kitiagorod, (Tartar town,) and contains the 
bazaars, merchants’ exchange, principal shops 
and warehouses. ‘Two other circles contain 
the palaces of the nobility and the houses of 
the wealthy bourgeois, and the outer circle is 
the suburb, built entirely of wood; the three 
inner circles contain only brick buildings, 
stuccoed ; no wooden structures are allowed 
except in the suburb. Each circle is divided 
from the other by a broad avenue or boulevard, 
formerly the site of the walls of the city at 





different periods of its growth. 
boulevard (that which divides the brick city 
from the wooden one) is by far the widest and 
most extensive street in the world. 
several hundred feet wide, and from the time 
it took us to drive round its entire circuit, I 
should suppose it to be about ten miles, as the 
whole circumference of the city (suburbs in- 
cluded) is said to be twenty-five miles, though 
not entirely covered with buildings. 
are many extensive gardens within the city. 
This great circular avenue is called Garden 
street, from the fact that almost every house 
on both sides stands in the midst of a large 
garden. 
of the most lovely city drives in summer any 
where to be found, and quite extensive enough 
for an afternoon airing. The large spaces 
formerly occupied by bastions or angles of 
the old walls, were receptacles for all sorts of 
rubbish. 
of the city after the great fire, gave the vacant 
land to individuals in front of whose premises 
it lay, with the restriction that it should not 
be built upon, but kept as a garden. 
authorities directed that an ornamental pale 
fence should be erected on both sides of the 
highway, and one of uniform appearance. 
sufficient number of years has now elapsed to 
form a fine growth of trees and shrubbery 
throughout this immense range of gardens, so 
that in the summer season it must have more 
the appearance of a vast assemblage of country 
villas, than the principal avenue of an ancient 
capital city. 


from being level. 
much more picturesque effect than its sister 
capital can boast of. Other principal streets 
diverge in radii from the Kremlin, cutting the 
circular boulevards at right angles. It is only 


a line with the street. 
of the city are divided into Courts, with a wall 


the tour of the city, and seen all its curiosities | P® 


THE FRIEND. 


The outer 


It is 


There 


I should think that this must be one 


The government, on the rebuilding 


The 


A 


The ground on which the city stands is far 
Its undulations give to it a 


in the circle immediately round the Kremlin 


that one sees any continuous ranges of build- 


ings which touch each other, and come out to 
All the other quarters 


and wide gateway on the street. The princi- 
| edifice is in the centre of the area, with 
detached buildings for the offices of the do- 
mestic establishment, and lodgings for the 
troops of servants belonging to each family. 
Each court is numbered, and when a person 
gives you his address, he designates his resi- 
dence by the number of his. court, except 
where the establishment belongs to a noble- 
man, or other prominent individual—then, the 
number is not required, as the mansion goes 
by the family name. 
architecture is severe Greek, and the facades 
of the private houses here present fewer ex- 
ceptions to the rule of good taste and correct 


proportions, than those of any other city of 


modern times—and for one very good reason, 
if I am correctly informed. Since the rebuild. 
ing of the city was commenced, there has 
been a board of architects instituted, to whom 
the plans for the exterior of every house must 
be submitted before the foundation is laid. It 
is the duty of said board to point out such 
faults in the plan as may militate against good 
taste and architectural rule. The board have 
also the power to enforce obedience to their 










































The prevailing style of 
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suggestions. This is one of the many good 
things which emanate from despotic Govern- 
ments, and which go a great way to soften 
down and render arbitrary rule less offensive 
to those who live under it. 


I am of opinion that we might import some 


of the institutions of arbitrary Russia, much 
to our own improvement and convenience, 
without shocking, in a great degree, our re- 
publican pride. With respect to the pavements 
of Moscow, I can say nothing, for, before our 
arrival here, Jack Frost had usurped the do- 
minion of McAdam. The book says that this 
city contains sixty main streets and five hun- 
dred cross streets, besides many squares. The 
population, I am told, is about 400,000 in the 
winter season. 
maining to remind one of the great conflagra- 
tion. 
the exception of the Kremlin and the churches, 
all is bright and new, without a speck of anti- 
quity to offend our American eyes. The prin- 
cipal part of the city is on one side of the little 
river Moskwa: that on the opposite side does 
not appear to be very regular or imposing. 
With the exception of a little rising ground 
on one side, the whole surrounding country is 
an open plain, without many houses. 


There are very few ruins re- 


Every thing has been rebuilt, and, with 


I believe I have now engineered for you a 


tolerably correct topographical plan of this 
curious city, and by the aid of a slate and 
pencil, you might work out a convenient chart, 
whereby to follow me in my future rambles. 
But if the cold should continue in the same 
degree of intensity as that which I have ex- 
perienced thisday, however the partial warmth 
within doors may serve to keep my inks, &c. 
above the freezing point, I can scarcely pro- 
mise you that my ideas will range much above 
zero, after each day’s lionizing among snow- 
banks. 
at 16 degrees of Reaumur, which corresponds 
with 28 degrees of Fahrenheit, below the 
freezing point. 
cold almost insupportable; you may imagine 
something of it when I tell you, that the 
frozen breath attached my husband’s mustache 
so firmly to the fur of his pelisse, that before 


This morning, the thermometer was 


The high wind rendered the 


it was “ thawed out,” the garment could not 


be removed without endangering the whole 


mechanism of the chin and under lip. This 
is no fable, but a painful fact, to those who 
follow the fashion of the country. In the 
afternoon, the thermometer fell to 20 degrees 
of Reaumur or 42 degrees of Fabrenheit— 
below freezing—at which point the wind 
always falls; and surprizing to relate, yet 
more curious to experience, not the slightest 
inconvenience is felt from the celd in walking. 
Care must, however, be taken to keep the 
ears and nose covered, or a few minutes will 
serve to deprive one of both. When the 
thermometer rises again a few degrees, the 
wind is unloosed, and one not accustomed to 
the Siberian climate, can scarcely venture 
out, unless ina close carriage. I can now 
begin to realize the story of Munchausen, 
where the air froze in the trumpet, and was 
let loose again by a higher temperature. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 63.) 


When the French cavalry under Desaix 
reached the spot, the officers were so charmed 
and so amazed at what they beheld, that their 
first desire was to ascertain the actual dimen- 
sions of the enormous pile. They accordingly 
set off, holding a stop-watch in their hand, on 
a brisk trot, which was maintained at a steady 
pace till they returned, and they exactly noted 
the time which it took to ride round. After 
them, came up the infantry, and with a simi- 
lar design they commenced a march, at a 
more deliberate pace, their officers also noting 
the time consumed in making the circuit. By 
long experience, the average rate both of 
trotting and of marching had been well as- 
certained ; and estimating the distance from 
the time, both corresponded with an exacti- 
tude which astonished themselves. Finally 
came the savans and engineers, who made a 
regular measurement with the rod and chain, 
when the admiration was still farther height- 
ened on discovering that they agreed to a 
precision with the estimate already agreed 
on by the cavalry and infantry. We may 
therefore rely on the dimensions, great as 
they may appear, to be stated with sober 
truth. 

Many have wondered that such a pile of 
building should ever have been erected ; but 
is the wonder less that it should have endured 
to our day? There it stands; setting doubt 
and speculation at defiance. 

The effect on different travellers who view 
it is very different, according to their charac- 
ter, temperament, and previous habits. [ will 
select two distinguished. instances, as illus- 
trating this. The first shall be that of Denon, 
a drafisman, selected for his science, talents 
and skill, to accompany the corps of French 
savans, and afterwards the keeper of the Na- 
tional museum at Paris; the second, the fa- 
mous Belzoni, an Italian of great zeal and 
enterprize, but unlearned. Though thus strik- 
ingly differing from each other, these travel- 
lers were both very deeply affected by the 
spectacle. Denon, in describing his feeiings, 
says: “I doubted if 1 was awake. The sight 
seemed so amazing, that I feared it was only 
a vision. I rubbed my eyes, and pinched 
myself, to be sure I was not asleep.” Belzoni 
exclaimed: “* Who will now presume to doubt 
that there once were giants in the world? 
Doubtless, I here stand on their last battle 
field. It must have been here, that the last 
of the race passed away.” Such was his im- 
pression of the gigantic power required for 
the erection of so immense a mass of stone; 
and yet he was a man long conversant with 
the remains of Roman architecture, and Ro- 
man roads, with which his native country 
every where abounds. In the strong emo- 
tions of surprise and admiration expressed by 
these travellers, I fully participated. 

I ought to mention, in addition to the vast- 
ness of size which renders this temple so 
wonderful, the very elaborate decorations by 
which it is distinguished. Every part of the 






























whole building is covered over with sculpture, | Belzoni brought one of these away, and car- 
and that brightly painted, the colours remain-| ried it to London. These extensive perfora- 
ing in their freshness to this day. So thickly | tions through solid rock must have cost an 
are these figures crowded over the entire| amazing amount of labour. Each of them is 
surface, that you can scarce put down your | equal in size to the far-famed tunnel under 
hand or your foot any where without touch- | the Thames, a work which has cost, already 
ing one or more of them. They are executed, | 250,000 pounds sterling, and is‘like to cost as 
on the outside of the walls, in basso relievo,| much more, so that when completed its cost 
but are not distinctly visible until you ap-| will be £500,000, or $2,500,000. Admitting 
proach the building. In the interior they are| that the multitudes employed in these exca- 
all hieroglyphical, and mythological in their| vations were slaves and wrought without 
character. The hieroglyphics are stiff and | wages, still they must have been clothed and 
devoid of grace ; but, on the outside, the art-| fed; so that the cost must have been very 
ist, as if relieved by being free from the tram-| great. But the mere hewing and removal of 
mels of the alphabetical technicality of the | the stone was but half the task. As the rock 
hieroglyphical style, has given loose to his|left a rough surface, the whole had to be 
genius, and represented battle scenes with | covered over with stucco, an inch and a half 
great spirit and effect. [t has been commonly | or two inches in depth, like the composition 
supposed that the ancient Egyptians were | called chunam, employed for artificial hearths 
ignorant of drawing, and able to do nothing| and floors. On this substance were sculptured 
better than the figures of birds, &c. which | battles, triumphs, sacrifices and all those re- 
are so multiplied on their obelisks and co-| presentations which form the usual subjects 
lumns; but this erroneous opinion is effec-| of the Egyptian chisel; and when the carv- 
tually put down by the sculpture to which I| ing was accomplished, the whole had to be 


have just alluded. painted. So profuse of labour, time and cost 








Such is this far-famed temple of Thebes;| were those who executed these astonishing 


puts out of view all of modern times. 


a monument which, for size, proportions and| works. The colours, after the lapse of twen- 
elaborate decorations, has not its parallel in| ty-five centuries, remain to this day as fresh 
antiquity, and which utterly distances and | and bright as if laid on but yesterday. This 
is a phenomenon which forcibly excites the 


On the opposite side of the Nile stands the | wonder of all beholders. It is probably to be 


sounds; here also are the 


SEPULCHRES OF THE KINGS. 


celebrated statue of Memnon, which was called | attributed to some singularity in the colour- 
vocal, and believed to give forth miraculous| ing matter employed. It was the opinion of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that the colours must 
all have been vitrified, so as to give them the 
durability of glass or enamel; but he could 


The sepulchres of Memphis were placed, | not conceive what medium had been employed 


at Thebes they are subterranean entirely. 
They are situated in a spot about a mile from 
the walls of the city, which is, from this ap- 
propriation, called the “ Valley of Death.” | surface of the coiling aroynd them, and co- 


Passing up a narrow ravine, barren and deso- 
late, in which not a blade of verdure is to be 
seen, the visiter beholds on the left hand the 
apertures which lead to the tombs. When I 
was there, there were twenty-four of them 
open ; but since then, Belzoni has discovered 
twenty more. There may very probably be 
one hundred more yet to be developed by the 
researches of future travellers. Such of them 
as are accessible resemble each other so 
closely in all respects, that a description of 
one may serve for the whole. 

The excavations are carried through the 
solid rock, deep into the bowels of the moun- 
tain. Some of these rocks are of limestone, 
others a species of sand-stone. The entrance 
of the sepulchre is an aperture of twenty by 
twelve or fifteen feet. This leads to a per- 
foration or tunnel, the walls of which are 
made to incline inward for the sake of greater 
strength, and which extends in none of them 
less than one, and in some as much as two 
miles. At the termination of this tunnel we 
come to the Hall of Death. It is wider than 
the passage leading to it, and contains an 
altar and a sarcophagus. In some, this latter 
is made of Sienite granite; in others, of basalt; 
in others of a species of green basalt, and in 
others again the sarcophagus is of alabaster. 





as we have seen, in splendid pyramids, wholly | to unite and blend them. While the walls 
above ground, and built upon the rock; but|are thus covered with painted sculpture, the 
ceiling is painted of a deep azure, and adorned 


with numerous representations of stars, these 
having their forms sunk somewhat below the 


vered over with silver leaf. Thus, as the 
astonished visiter is examining these cham- 
bers by torch light, he beholds above his head 
an artificial heaven, while on every side he is 
surrounded by tens of thousands of figures and 
devices of various form, until he feels bewil- 
dered and overcome by the strangely impres- 
sive scene, and the thrill of mingled awe and 
wonder seizes every fibre both of body and 
mind. ‘To get some idea of the multitude of 
the figures on the walls, I took the trouble to 
count those which occupied a space two feet 
wide and twenty feet in height, extending 
from the floor ‘to the ceiling, and I found 
them to be two hundred and fifty-four. They 
all seemed to have a meaning, and no doubt 
many parts of them could have been read and 
interpreted by one who had the requisite skill; 
so that probably the contents of ten thousand 
volumes may still remain visibly recorded on 
the walls of these ancient tombs, there to be 
preserved for the enriching of ages and gene- 
rations yet unborn. There are fifty such 
chambers accessible at present, and the num- 
ber increases as investigation praceeds. Who 
may conjecture the flood of historical light 
which may yet be poured upon the latter age 
of the world, should the key to these myste- 
rious representations ever be fully discovered! 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
HEAVEN. 


Heaven is the land where troubles cease, 
Where toils and tears are o’er ; 

The sunny clime of rest and peace, 
Where cares distract no more, 

And not the shadow of distress 

Dims its un8ullied blessedness. 


Heaven is the home where spirits dwell 
Who wandered here awhile, . 

And seeing things invisible,” 
Departed with a smile 

To hail, amid sepulchral night, 

The morning of eternal light. 


Heaven is the everlasting shore, 
Where angels veil their sight ; 

Whence He—the high and holy One 
Throughout those realms of light 

Diffuses by one thrilling glance 

The glory of his countenance. 

Heaven is the place where Jesus lives 
To plead his dying blood, 

While to his prayers the Father gives 
An unknown multitude, 


THE FRIEND. 


neatly and smoothly dressed, and to make 
others notice that she is so, a strong tendency 
to imitation, insomuch that she will sit and 
hold a book steadily before her face in imita- | 
tion of persons reading. It is difficult to say 
whether she has any sense of right and wrong | 
disconnected with the feeling that such an 
action will be reproved, and such approved by 
those about her, but cértain it is, she will 
retain nothing belonging to another ; she will | 
not eat an apple or piece of cake which she | 
may find, unless signs are made that she may | 
do so. She has an evident pleasure in play-| 
fully teasing or puzzling others. The differ-| 
ent states of her mind are clearly marked | 
upon her countenance, which varies with | 
hope and fear, pleasure and pain, self-appro- | 
bation and regret, and which, when she is| 
trying to study out any thing, assumes an ex- | 
pression of intense attention and thought. 

It was considered doubtful when she came, 
whether it would be possible to teach her any | 













| then holds up her little fingers and spells the 






fingers, as the different letters are formed— 


she seems scarcely to breathe—and her coun- 
tenance, at first anxious, gradually changes to 
a smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She 


word in the manual alphabet; next takes her 
types and arranges her letters; and last, to 
make sure that she is right, she takes the 
whole of the types composing the word, and 
places them upon or in contact with the pen- 
cil, or whatever the object. may be. ‘The 
process of teaching her ts of course slow and 
tedious; the different steps to it must be 
suggested by her successive attainments, for 
there are no precedents to go by; but thus 
far the results have been most gratifying. 
She has not been long enough under instruc- 
tion (four months only) to have got beyond the 
idea of substances ; the more difficult task of 
giving her a knowledge of names, expressive 
of qualities, feelings, etc. remains yet to be 
accomplished. No sure prognostic can be 


Whose harps and tongues, through endless days | regular system of signs by which she could | made, but much is to be hoped from the intel- 


Shall crown his head with songs of praise. 


Heaven is the temple whither prayer 
From saints on earth ascends ; 

The dwelling of the Spirit, whence 
His influence descends, 

Like heavenly dew, to cheer and bless 

His children in the wilderness. _ 


Heaven is the dwelling place of joy, 
The home of light and love, | 
Where faith and hope in rapture die, 
—And ransomed souls, above, 
Drink in beside the eternal throne, 
Bliss everlasting and unknown. 


W. 8. M, 
—_— 
From the Boston Transcript. 
LAURA BRIDGEMAN. 

There are few persons, at least in our com- 
munity, who have not read or heard the story | 
of Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb and blind girl | 
of the Hartford Asylum for deaf mutes, but 


| paper, and she quickly learned to associate it 
with the thing. 


in raised letters, she would at once feel for a} 


express her thoughts or understand those of | 
others ; it was deemed highly desirable, how- 
ever, to make the experiment, and thus far it 
has been successful. Common articles, such 
asa knife, a spoon, a book, etc., were first 
taken, and labelled with their names in raised 
letters; she was made to feel carefully of the 
article with the name pasted upon it, then 
the name was given her on another piece of 


Then the name of the thing 
being given on a separate label, she was re- 
quired to select the thing from a number of} 
other articles, to find the article ; for instance | 
the word key was given her on a bit of paper | 


key on the table, and not finding it, would 
rise and grope her way to the door, and place | 
the paper upon the key with an expression of | 
peculiar gratification. Thus far no attention | 





ligence of the child, and the eager delight 
with which she lends her attention, and the 
strong effort she evidently makes to gain new 
ideas ; not from fear of punishment, or hope 
of reward, but from the pleasure which the 
exercise of the faculties confers upon her. No 
pains or expense will be spared in efforts to 
develope the moral and intellectual nature of 
this interesting child, and no opportunity lost, 
of gathering for science whatever phenomena 
her singular case may furnish.” 
— abe 
The Abbe Dumeny, one of the te 
the cathedral of Amiens, died lately at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. It is calculated: 
that, during his life, this benevolent gentle. 
man expended not less than 800,000fr. in als 
and charitable foundations for the poor.- 


—_—— 


At the late meeting of the Agricultural So- 


there are probably very few who have yet|was paid to the component letters of the | ciety of Valenciennes, there were exhibited 


heard of a still more pitiful case of depriva- | 
tion, in the person of Laura Bridgeman, a} 
very pretty, intelligent and sprightly girl, of | 
eight years of age, a pupil of the Institution 
for the Blind in Pearl street, who is entirely | 





word ; the next step was to ascertain the cor- | 
rectness of the notion, by giving her metal | 
types with the separate letters on their ends; | 
these she soon learned to arrange and spell | 
the word; for instance the teacher would 


two beet roots grown by M. Moreau, at St. 
Saulve, each of which weighed twenty-eight 
pounds, and it was stated that his land had 
produced some even still heavier. 

The cultivation of beet root, and the manu- 


blind, deaf, dumb, and almost entirely de- | touch the child’s ear, or put her hand on a) facture of sugar from it, are making rapid’ 
prived of the sense of smell, and has been so book, then to the letters, and she would in- | progress in Bohemia. Although the popula- 
from her infancy! An account of this in-|stantly begin to select the types and’set them | tion scarcely amounts to 3,300,000 souls, 
teresting child is published in the sixth Annual | in order in a little frame used for the purpose, | there are 87 manufactories in full work, and 
Report of the Institution, recently printed,|and when she had spelt the word correctly, many more ready to commence. ‘The soil 
and cannot fail to excite the most lively emo-| she would show her satisfaction and assure | and climate are said to be peculiarly favour- 


tions. 

The report informs us that the child is’ 
constantly active; she runs about the house 
and up and down stairs ; she frolics with the 
other children, or plays with her toys; she 
dresses and undresses herself with great 
quickness and precision, and behaves with | 
propriety at the table and every where. She) 
knows every inmate of the house by the 


‘her teacher that she understood, by taking | 


all the letters of the word and putting them 
to her ear or a book. 

“ She then learned the arrangement of the | 
letters in the alphabet, and is now occupied | 
in increasing her vocabulary of words. Having | 
learned the alphabet and the arrangement of 
letters into words, she was next taught the! 
manual alphabet, as used by the deaf mutes, 





touch, and is very affectionate to them. She 


and it is a subject of delight and wonder, to 


able to the growth of this valuable root. 
— 


Hints. — Hartshorn will restore colours 
taken out by acid. It may be dropped on 
any garment without doing harm. Spirit of 
turpentine is good to take grease spots out of 
woollen clothes, or take spots of paint from 
mahogany furniture. Spirit of turpentine, 
half a pint; spirit of wine, one-fourth of a 
pint; camphor, three pennyworth, mixed to- 


can sew and knit, and braid, and is quite|see how rapidly, correctly and eagerly she gether, and applied with a small brush, are a 


as active and expert as any of the rest of| goes on with her labours. 


the children. 
it is, is nothing compared to the mental 
phenomena which she presented. 


She has a| 


Her teacher gives | 


But all this, interesting as| her a new subject, for instance a pencil, first! ture will not soil even silk. 


lets her examine it and get an idea of its use, | 
then teaches her how to spell it by making | 


clean and sure bed-bug destroyer. ‘The mix- 
It should be ap- 
plied at intervals of six months, as the egg is 
difficult to destroy. Cleanliness is another 


quick sense of propriety, a sense of property, | the signs for the letters with her own fingers ;| bug destroyer; in fact, without cleanliness no 


a loye of approbation, a desire to appear|the child grasps her hand, and feels of her recipe will affect the desired purpose. 
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a little conversation, observing, he hoped I | at those times; also something more respect- 
did not look for that in myself, which was| ing the principles, &c. of Friends, with what 


THE FRIEND. 77 


For “The Friend.” | was blamed highly on the ip a amemen I should | how despicable soever the means appeared, it 


soon lose my business; but I answered in the | fully ne, all he could wish. ‘Therefore 
; : . | words of our Lord, “ Except a man forsake | it is good for any one who feels the judgment 
gels Eperag, ine ff, Meetings ew all that he hath, he ‘nian ts my disciple.” offtia Lotd, éguiact any thing nosiada trifling 
his reasons for leaving the national estab- I d h id. fol-| i 5 Teak ack: oan 
lished mode of worship. saw more and more, how people could fol- it may appear, not to consult wit esh an 
low the ways, customs, and fashions of the | blood, not to reason about it, but to give up 
(Continued from page 71.) world, and use means not always the mostjin simplicity of mind; and then I am per- 
About this time also I was concerned to/ honest to get its riches: so true is our Lord’s | suaded it will be found of more consequence 
write an address to some who usually met on /| saying, “ Where your treasure is there will ithan was apprehended; for if we are not 
first days, from different parts of the neigh-| your hearts be also.” O! how few really | faithful in the littie, how can we expect the 
bouring country, to hear the minister, at a| deny themselves and take up the cross. greater will be committed to us. In this 
private house, where I had occasionally at-| About this time came the quarterly meet-| matter I have been mentioning, I found not a 
tended, with other professors of the town. I| ing of the society I helped to establish, called | little advantage ; for before, when my appear- 
also wrote to the clerk, and sent him No Cross, | The Sick Man’s Visiter, to relieve the wants | ance was not very different from the world, 
No Crown; soon after Barclay’s Apology:|of those in distress, conducted by the chief;my acquaintance would enter into familiar 
and to another intimate friend, who was very |and most serious of the professors, a com-|converse with me; which too often had a 
zealous, [ wrote, and sent Beavan’s Primitive | mittee of whom met every week to transact | tendency to divert my mind from that se- 
Christianity restored. And though I desired | the business of it, and to hold a prayer meet-|riousness I wished to preserve, and leave 
in what I wrote to individuals, as well as the} ing as they called it, at the same time sing-| unpleasant reflections afterwards; but when 
Society, that it might be circulated for the| ing, reading, &c. Being the time I used to| they saw (in their view) my uncouth appear- 
perusal of others, I found little notice taken| serve on the committee, | took the oppor-| ance, it operated as a kind of check to light- 
by any; I thought they seemed rather to| tunity to write to them, giving my reasons) ness, and preserved me from the snare of un- 
avoid me. One steady experienced man, in| why [ could not join in the services performed | necessary worldly conversation: so that | had 
the advantage of more retirement, which I 
trust I can say I have found the most profit- 
able seasons. The apostle saith not in vain, 
“If any man love the world, the love of the 


Convincement, and Religious Progress of 











only to be found in Christ, [ was concerned | was upon my mind besides; observing, if any 
to write to him some little time after on the| were desirous of more information on the 
subject ; and sent him at the same time, No| subject, or had any objections to propose re-| Father is not in him.” And a follower of 
Cross, No Crown. While I was exercised | specting Friends’ principles, I was willing to| Christ will not be conformed to the world, 
towards the society I had left, I met with] receive them. nor uphold whatever is of it, either in him- 
some more trials from other quarters; my| Hitherto there had not been any material | self or others; not merely because it is wit- 
relations complained of my silence, putting | alteration in my dress, except what I wore | nessed against in the Scriptures, but being 
unfavourable constructions upon it. Indeed|on first days—still wearing a modern hat;) influenced by the same Spirit which was in 
I had so much upon my mind, that I had| but now I found it required of me to make | them, he is taught by it to testify against the 
little desire to speak much: for being often/an alteration there; which, as it was more | same the disciples of old did in their day. 

in my way of business with people of conse-| conspicuous than any I had made,I found; It was a great grief and concern in me to 
quence in the neighbourhood, most of whom) very trying; nature being unwilling to bear) consider, that as it was a day of so great 
had always shown me much attention and/|the cross; but it pleased the Lord to strength- | profession, many walking miles to hear, what 
favour, now observing such a change, though|en me. It caused much gazing, admiration, | they supposed the gospel, preached, our stee- 
only in dress at first, they began to look rather} and ridicule, as I could perceive and hear, | ple house being generally crowded by people 
strangely upon me. The enemy of souls was/ though little was said directly to me, but the | from the other parishes; I say it grieved me, 
not unmindful of my situation, and raised| Lord preserved me, and I thought I found|that my leaving the fashions of the world 
many difficulties in my way; as the loss of| rather a kindness of behaviour among the| which they all professed to deny, should 
their favours, and, of course, my business;| more considerable of my neighbours when I | cause such amazement as it appeared to do 
the great offence my conforming to other} attended in the course of my business, par-|even in professors; which helped to confirm 
things not yet done would give them: such | ticularly from the chief justice Eyre, where|me in my opinion, that how much soever 
as the ceremony of the hat, the language, and | I had apprehended not a little discourage-| they could talk about religion, very little of 
their titles so highly valued; these seemed| ment, but I found, through the mercy of my | the power thereof was known: indeed, had I 
indeed so great discouragements, that my|God, a very favourable intercourse. And | not felt a want of the power of godliness, I 
mind was at times sorely distressed. here I may observe respecting these things,|should not have left them, as there were 
_ Thad some time felt an uneasiness respect-| I felt a little at a time required of me; and| many ties which held me both to the priest 
ing the performing some part of my business, |as I was willing to give up, the Lord was|and people. But it was that Divine power I 
such as nicking and cropping horses, dc. | pleased to afford me strength to be faithful to longed for; and nothing short of it could 
punishing them for the sake of appearance, | him. Now I am aware these things, respect-| satisfy me; and sure nothing but that could 
to please the fancies of men. When I began| ing dress, &c. are, in the eyes of man’s wis-| have supported me in the different trials I 
to mention my scruples, much opposition was | dom despised, and thought of no consequence :| soon had to encounter; but the battle was the 
made, as the consequence must of course be| indeed, of themselves I am persuaded they | Lord’s and his was the victory over every 
the loss of much business. I know not whe-|are of no consequence, or if done from a/ appearance of mine adversary, and to him be 
ther I was not too hasty in this matter, be-| wrong motive may be rather injurious than | all the glory. 

ginning in mine own strength, and not waiting | otherwise; yet when the Lord commands, it} For several months my mind was much 
the due time; for I found when I was required | becomes his creatures to obey, and not rea-| exercised on various occasions, the enemy 
to do it, I gave way, which brought trouble | son about it, whether it is of consequence or assaulting me continually with reproaches 
upon me; till at last I was enabled to refuse|not. When I felt a desire to reason about it, | from without and fears within. My business 
several, among whom was one for whom I|the example of Naaman the Syrian, was|seemed to decline, and I was reproved for 
did much business, who, on my objecting and! brought to my remeinbrance. When the|overacting my part, and informed that some 
telling him my reasons, seemed very angry,| prophet ordered him to wash seven times in| of the society liad said so. It was great 
and reproached my changing my religion,| Jordan, his pride and wisdom were offended ;| grief to me to observe some Friends, for 
&c. He asked me to recommend some one|he wanted some great thing done, somewhat! whom I entertained great esteem, not so 
to do it, but I told him I could not recom-| pompous, and agreeable to the ideas of his/ faithful against worldly titles, as Esq. : 
mend another to do what [ thought not right| worldly mind; and had not his servants been| Sir such a one; Mr. , &c. as I believed 
to do myself. : wiser than their master, he might have con-| was required and practised by ancient Friends. 
This event occasioned some uneasiness; I| tinued in his disease; but the event proved, | It gave the enemies much occasion against me. 
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About this time people’s minds were much 
agitated on political subjects, the French hav- 
ing overturned all orders and distinctions, 
which gave great offence to people in gene- 
ral; they called their days, &c. as do Friends, 
instead of the old names. I mention this be- 
cause the adversary assailed me with the sug- 
gestion that I should be deemed of their 
spirit. I could expect little favour, though 
politics was a subject I thought little about, 
and spoke less; believing, as our blessed 
Lord said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” Every true disciple being influenced 
by the same spirit, the attention as well as 
the affections will be engaged in things above, 
not of this world, more than needful; and it 
had been some time before a concern to me, 
to observe some of the Society of Friends 
meddling with such matters, more warmly 
than I thought consistent with their profes- 
sion. 

I was at a time so sorely pressed, so bur- 
dened in spirit, that I seemed as though my 
strength was broken, and was ready to cry 
out, “ The children are come to the birth, 
and there is not strength to bring forth ;” but 
still my desires were to the Lord, who had 
hitherto supported me, that I might still ex- 
perience him a God near at hand, and not 
afar off: for I felt how unable I was to move 
a step without his divine assistance. So low 
was I reduced, that though I received several 
reviling letters, which were clearly against 
the truth, I had not power to answer them; 
being taught to leave the cause to the Al- 
mighty, and not be anxious to justify myself 
before men: but, which may be an encourage- 
ment to any who may experience similar trials, 
I felt a secret upholding, a consoling assur- 
ance, that the Lord would plead his own 
cause, and in his own time bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory; and I desired that his 
hand might not spare, neither his eye pity, 
till his work was accomplished to his own 
glory, however it might be with me. Thus I 
continued some time, till it pleased the Lord 
to revive me; when, though I had little busi- 
ness ir comparison to what I had heretofore, 

et I was abundantly satisfied with an enliven- 
ing sense of the Lord’s presence ; which in- 
finitely surpassed all worldly goods, so that 
in measure I knew the truth of our dear 
Lord’s promise, that whoever may be enabled 
to Jeave any thing for His name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred fold even in this life, 
either in kind or in kindness: and sure, the 
comfortable sense of the approbation of the 
Most High, is of infinitely greater value than 
any thing this world can afford. O! that the 
people, particularly the Lord’s professing peo- 
ple, may be encouraged to be willing to part 
with every thing, however near and dear to 
flesh and blood, that stands in the way, and 
obstructs that divine communion with him we 
are taught to expect; for true it is, except a 
man forsake all that he hath, he cannot be 
Christ’s disciple ; and he is not a hard mas- 
ter, doth not require any thing to be parted 
with, but what would really be injurious to 
our spiritual welfare; though to man’s carnal 
apprehension it may seem in some cases in a 
different light. Man naturally loves ease. 





THE FRIEND. 


The cross of Christ is not pleasant to flesh 
and blood ; but, my friends, if ever we know 
the truth of what Paul declares, that “ they 
who are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
its affections and lusts ;” and the more readily 
we submit to the yoke, 1 am persuaded we 
shall the sooner experience that subdued, 
which dislikes the cross: then we shall know 
what our Lord said, that his yoke is easy 
and his burden light. 

A fear had arisen in my mind, lest I should 
be beholding the mote in my brother’s eye, 
and not attending sufficiently to that power, 
which could alone remove the beain out of 
my own; and though my spirit was frequently 
grieved on hearing vain conversation, and 
often seemed to feel a desire to reprove, yet 
I was afraid to cast a stone, feeling myself 
not without sin; and I had to remember and 
to desire to practise what is recorded, to study 
to be quiet and mind my own business. I 
think I can truly say, that in stillness and re- 
tiredness I experienced a degree of peace, 
and I trust a growth in grace: and I must 
acknowledge with humble thankfulness, the 
condescending kindness of my heavenly Fa- 
ther, in favouring me with much opportunity 
of retirement; having comparatively but little 
worldly business, for I sorrowfully found in 
those lawful engagements, a very great diff- 
culty of keeping in that straight line of duty, 
which I believed was marked out for me. In 
the course of conversation words would occa- 
sionally drop, which afterwards, on reflection, 
brought distress on my mind, and I desired 
to be thankful that I was enabled not to de- 
sire much of this world’s goods, but rather 
the reverse, and to be content with food and 
raiment. 

It was a concern to me to observe among 
Friends, on a young man’s beginning busi- 
ness for himself, a conformity in some things 
with the world, I thought to gain their favour 
and custom. It appeared to me paying very 
dear for their assistance; and I believe I 
could prefer working hard as a servant, to 
the most profitable situation on such terms. 
Fervent desires would frequently arise in my 
mind, that all who profess to be followers of 
Christ, particularly Friends, who profess 
more than most, would be concerned to prac- 
tise our blessed Lord’s advice, to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
yea and seek nothing else till they had found 
it; then I believed, by attending to that, they 
would be divinely directed in temporal con- 
cerns, and preferring it above all things, 
would be preserved from the too prevailing 
snare of flattering the world for their support. 
I have thought that people are often led to 
such practices, by engaging in concerns which 
bring extraordinary expense upon them; and 
requiring more of the things of this world, a 
greater difficulty is experienced in bearing a 
faithful testimony against what they may be 
convinced is evil. These considerations, 
through Divine assistance, induced me to be 
careful of confining my expenses in as narrow 
a compass as I believed consistent with my 
situation; and though for many years I had 
strong inclinations to enter into the marriage 
state, I now experienced a check to every 








desire of the kind; believing it was my duty 
to keep myself as much as possible from the 
cumbers of this-world, and as a faithful sol- 
dier to be ready for whatever my great Lord 
and Master should require of me. 

Near the close of the year 1793, I wrote 
to the Friends of the monthly meeting, to 
be admitted a member of Society; which 
Friends in due season expressed their unity 
and compliance with. Here I would observe, 
that from my first acquaintance with Friends, 
I could not but approve their caution, in not 
hastily admitting any into membership; dis- 
senting from most societies, who, I have per- 
ceived, evince a kind of exulting eagerness 
in adding to their numbers. I can say that I 
did not feel an anxiety to be received into 
membership; but rather to know that Power 
which first gathered Friends into a society ; 
to experience an union of spirit with the faith- 
ful, than any name or outward relationship: 
and though a little before I wrote to the 
monthly meeting, I had some apprehension of 
being drawn for the militia, which would 
probably have exposed me to some severe 
trial, not being of the Society ; yet convinced 
of the necessity of bearing my testimony 
against wars and fightings, I was mercifully 
enabled to be still, and leave the event, what- 
ever it might be, to the Lord, who had 
hitherto supported me, and not apply for ad- 
mission any sooner on that account. 

The first meeting for discipline I sat in, I 
felt a powerful concern to speak on a particu- 
lar subject, but considering my state of child- 
hood in the Society, and a fear lest 1 should 
appear forward, I endeavoured to get rid of 
it, and avoid speaking; yet it seemed rather 
to increase than diminish, till just at the 
close, I expressed a few sentences, and found 
in a little time the burden relieved, at least 
in a degree. 

I was often sorrowfully concerned to ob- 
serve in the nomination of Friends to quar- 
terly and yearly meetings, a disposition to 
make excuses. Believing those meetings 
were established under the influence and 
power of divine wisdom, I thought if there 
was a proper attention to the guidance of the 
same, Friends would be directed in their 
nomination ; that the great Lord of the har- 
vest would choose whom he pleased to em- 
ploy in any particular service ; and I thought 
there might be danger in lightly and hastily 
making excuses, lest it should be disobeying 
the call of the Most High. It appeared to me, 
that worldly concerns had too much influence ; 
that it was considered whether it would be 
convenient or not. Now I knew from my 
own experience, that if an ear was open to 
listen to excuses, enough would be presented 
against many services or duties, as attending 
week day meetings, and others, in times of 
business. But I saw or felt it was safest and 
best to have a single eye, to have only one 
object in view, what the Lord required of me, 
than to look on temporal concerns, whether 
it was convenient or not, but simply give up 
and leave the consequence ; and I| can with 
humble thankfulness and gratitude acknow- 
ledge the inconveniences or losses I might 
have apprehended would be the consequence, 
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THE FRIEND. 











As touching the fondness for education, re- 
ligious profession and conversation, these 
things have cast no mist before my eyes. I 
can see, own and lov2 the image of my Lord 
and Saviour in any sort of profession, if the 
soul hath been educated in the heavenly uni- 
versity or school of Christ. Nevertheless we 
cannot see God in, or have fellowship with all 
sorts of conversation. That of the wicked is 
as “ if there was no God; God is not in all 
their thoughts.” And such as despise the 
image of the meek, humble Jesus, and will 
follow none of his precepts, nor his self-deny- 
ing example, whilst they are here, the Lord 
will hereafter despise their image; for they 
shall have an image according to the seed or 
spirit, in which they lay down their body: 
every seed shall have its own body in the re- 
surrection of the just and the unjust, and 
every one shall receive his own sentence. 
Thou well ‘observest that sin, self-love, self- 
will, &c. contract the soul; but the love of 
God breaks down all those walls of selfishness 
by which the soul is hedged in and restrained 
from universal love and benignity. This is 
very true; but, there are those who will not 
receive our love as it is in Jesus: neverthe- 
less some have felt the flowings of the love 
and compassion of him, “ who would not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that all would 
return to him, repent and live.” I am a wit- 
ness for the Lord, that the shedding abroad 
of his love over the inhabitants of this nation, 


of peace. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Frieud.” 
ELIZABETH WEBB. 


Elizabeth Webb, the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, was an acknowledged minister 
among the people called Quakers, who from 
an apprehension of religious duty, and the 
constraints of gospel love, went from Penn- 
sylvania to Great Britain, to visit her friends 
there, about the year 1712: and in London 
contracted some acquaintance with Anthony 
William Behm, chaplain to prince George 
of Denmark, the consort of Ann, queen of 
England. He was by birth a German, but 
well acquainted with the English language, 
and died in the year 1722. The writings on 
religious subjects which he has left, show him 
to be a man of a truly pious and catholic dis- 
position. This is also confirmed by the tes- 
timonials given of him by men of character 
in that time, who, from their personal know- 
ledge, mention him with great respect, for 
his piety to God, and benevolence to man- 
kind. 


LETTER TO ANTHONY WILLIAM BOHM. 
Worthy Friend,—The kind respect thou 


showed me, when at London, hath laid me 
under an obligation wherein I find my mind 
drawn to communicate to thee in the open- 
ings of divine love, on which I must desire 
thy favourable construction ; as I am almost 
a stranger to thee. What I have to write, 
hath been on my mind several weeks, in that 
pure love, in which is the communion of 
saints. I have no learned method to deliver 
my religious experience, either by word or 
writing, but plainly and simply, as the Spirit 
of Truth directs; and I being the weaker 
vessel'too, have the more need to beg to be 
excused. I shall not write from notions or 
speculations as at a distance. I look on such 
things as unsafe, and know they are many 
times unsound ; but I shall write a small part 
of what I have gone through, and what my 
soul hath tasted of the good word of life, 
which is near: that we may have fellowship 
together in God the Father of spirits, and in 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; whom my 
soul hath known, both in mercy and in judg- 
ment; to thé mortifying, in a good degree, 
the fallen and corrupt nature, and to the puri- 
fying of my heart; so far, that I can say to 
his praise, I do not see him through particu- 
lar forms, sects, party impressions, or any 
such thing. No, my dear friend, 1 never 
sought after the Lord in these ways, nor for 
any of these ends; but I sought after him in 
my young years for salvation, and I still seek 
to him for the perfect restoration of my soul 
in him. I have nothing of my own to boast 
of, unless it be weakness and infirmities; but 
desire to rejoice in the cross of Christ; by 
which I am crucified to the world, in a good 
degree, and the world to me, so that I can 
say I die daily. 


hath been like showers of rain in the spring 
time. I well remember that I told a friend 
in London, I felt the divine extendings of the 
love of God so to flow to the people, as I 
walked in the streets of the city, that I could 
have freely published the salvation of God, 
which is near, and his righteousness which is 
ready to be revealed, in the public places of 
concourse ; the friend said he hoped it would 
not be required of me. This | mention to 
convince thee that universal love prevails in 
the hearts of some who are unknown to the 
world, and hardly known to their own bre- 
thren ; and this is not to be wondered at. Eli 
did not know the inward exercise of Hannah ; 
and the prophet Elijah thought he had been 
left alone, until the Lord told him he had 
seven thousand in Israel, who had not bowed 
to Baal; the prophet Samuel, also, when he 
looked out with an eye of reason on the good- 
ness of the stature of Eliab, said, “ surely the 
Lord’s anointed is before me ;” so now unless 
the Lord be pleased to reveal things to us, 
we are liable to mistake. But blessed be the 
name of our most gracious God, who is the 
same that ever he was, he sees not as man 
sees, for man looks at the outward appear- 
ance, but God looks at the heart. 

I take great notice of thy Christian love 
and good advice in thy second letter, and do 
accept of it very heartily; and can assure 
thee, that my labour is not to gather people 
into formality, but I labour according as the 
Lord enables me to gather souls to Christ, 


who is able to make the deceitful hearts of 


the children of men, plain, honest, upright, 
and clean: and “ when the inside is clean, 
the outside will be clean also.” But I freely 
acknowledge, that the glory of the true 








church or mystical body, or bride of Christ, 
which is made up of souls, who have entered 
into covenant with the Lord, to love and 
serve him for ever, is within: her clothing 
is of wrought gold, and the curious needle- 
work of virgin wisdom is upon her: for hav- 
ing been stripped of all her old rags or gar- 
ments of righteousness and unrighteousness, 
and been washed in pure water, her bride- 
groom hath anointed her with holy oil, the 
holy unction of his Spirit, and he is clothing 
her with the beautiful garment of his salva- 
tion, the robe of his righteousness; she is 
depending on him for her daily bread. She 
is not eating her own bread, nor wearing her 
own apparel. She cannot be content only 
with bearing his name, but longs to be made 
more and more a partaker of his divine na- 
ture. The love of her Lord hath been and 
still is so largely extended to her, with her 
love so to him, that she is wholly subject to 
him. He ruleth in love, and she obeys in 
love, and this makes all things easy. She 
hath no will of her own; but the will of her 
Lord is her will in all things; all his com- 
mands are pleasant to her, because she de- 
lights to wait on him, and to serve in his 
presence ; and had rather be deprived of all 
outward enjoyments, than of his presence and 
favour. Her conversation is adorned with 
humility and meekness, her steps are comely 
in the eyes of her beloved ; “ all her children 
are taught of the Lord, established in right- 
eousness, and great is their peace.” My soul 
may say to the praise and glory of God, that 
no greater comfort can be enjoyed on this 
side of the grave, than to be a child or mem- 
ber of this church. 
And now, my dear friend, I will give thee 
a short account of the dealings of the Lord 
with me in my young years; how he brought 
my soul through fire and water. For what 
end this hath lived in my mind I know not, 
except it be for our spiritual communion; but 
when my soul is lowest and nearest to the 
Lord, in the simplicity of truth, then is my 
heart opened and my mind filled with Divine 
love respecting this matter. I desire thee to 
peruse it inwardly, when thou art retired, 
and not to judge of it before thou hast gone 
{through it, and then judge as freely as thou 
|pleasest. I was baptised and educated in the 
way of the church of England; I went to 
school to a minister thereof, and loved and 
honoured him greatly; he showed great kind- 
ness and tenderness to me, and in those days 
I looked on the ministers to be like onathe 
that brought glad tidings to the children of 
men. But when I was about fourteen years 
of age, I went to live at a knight’s house who 
kept a chaplain; I observed his conversation 
and saw it was vain, and thought it ought not 
to be so, and was troubled in my mind ; then 
c began to think on my latter end, and on 
|eternity ; and had no assurance of salvation, 
if it should please the Lord to send the mes- 
senger of death to call me away. The fear 
of the Lord laid hold on my mind, and I be- 
gan to search the Scriptures, and found they 
testified that the wicked should be turned into 








| helt, and all those who forget God. I saw 
|that both priests and people did too generally 
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THE FRIEND. 





forget God, as soon as they came off their | be as one that is turned aside from the flocks 


knees or from their devotion; and I was much 
afraid of hell, and wanted an assurance of a 
place in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then I began to think on the great pro- 
mises that were made for me in my baptism, 
as they called it, whereby they said I was 
made a member of Christ, a child of God, 
&c. and that I should renounce the devil and 
all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh, and should keep God’s holy will and 
commandments. I thought indeed this was 
the way to obtain a place in the kingdom of 
heaven, but I had no power to do what I 
ought to do, nor to forsake what I ought to 
forsake ; for I was very proud, vain and airy. 
As I was thus inwardly exercised, and 
searched the Scriptures, my understanding 
was more and more opened ; I read and took 
notice, that the ministers of Christ, which he 
qualified and sent forth to preach, were to do 
it freely ; for Christ said “freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give ;” and that those “ who 
run when the Lord never sent them, should 
not profit the people at all.” Many such 
things opened in my mind, and I pondered 
them in my heart; and the promises to the 
flock in the 34th of Ezekiel, where the Lord 
promised to bind up that which was broken 
and to strengthen that which was sick. Such 
portions of the Scriptures, were very comfort- 
able to me, for I was sick of my sins, and my 
heart was broken many times before the Lord. 
I thought, Oh that I had lived in the days 
of Christ, I would surely have been one of 
those who followed him; and 1 grieved be- 
cause the Jews crucified him; so that I loved 
Christ in the outward appearance, and could 
have said, as Peter said, far be it from thee 
Lord to suffer ; yet I did not know he was so 
near me by his Holy Spirit. I was convinced 
by the testimony of the prophets, and of Christ 
himself; that the hireling shepherds, who 
teach for.hire and divine for money,* were 
not the ministers of Christ ; who said, “ by 
their fruits ye shall know them:” so I left 
going to hear them, and walked alone. 1 
went so long, till a fear followed me into the 
worship house ; and I thought it would be just 
upon me, if I was made an example for my 
inattention to the Spirit of Truth. 

When I was about fifteen years old, it 
pleased God to send the spirit of grace and 
supplication into my heart, by which I prayed 
fervently unto the Lord; there was a divine 
breathing in my soul. I had no life in my 


of thy companions! Oh the drawing cords 
of thy divine love. Oh thou didst draw my 
soul with longings and breathings after the 
knowledge of thee, the only true God, and of 


Jesus Christ. 
(To be continued.) 
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A few days since stern winter in threaten- 
ing aspect, seemed to have come suddenly 
and prematurely upon us— 

“ Sullen and sad, with all his rising train : 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms.” 

Such was the case at the close of the past 
month. A change, however, has taken place, 
and the first week of the brumal months has 
been comparatively mild. We are glad to per- 
ceive, however, that those early premonitions 
have had the effect to awaken into action the 
benevolent affections in regard to the forlorn 
and suffering portion of the community ; and 
it is with pleasure we comply with a request 
to insert, and invite attention to, the following 
notice. The mode of extending relief to the 
necessitous as therein indicated, is among 
the most efficient, and the least exceptionable 
of any that has been devised ; and were the 
system extended so that soup houses should 
be placed at convenient distances throughout 
the city and suburbs, it would seem to follow 
conclusively, thorough provision would be 
made against actual suffering, at least from 
starvation. We are further desired to men- 
tion, for the information of the charitably 
disposed, that tickets may be obtained at the 
soup house, or of either of the managers, in 
parcels of a dozen or more at a trifling cost, 
each of which will entitle the bearer to a 
quart of soup. 


It has been concluded to re-open the West- 
ern Soup House on the 13th inst. at the 
northwest corner of Schuylkill Sixth and 
Chesnut Street. By a reference to the last 
volume of “ The Friend,” the large amount 
of aid afforded to the poor by this establish- 
ment during the winter 1837-8 will be seen. 
‘A more severe winter than the last is gene- 
rally anticipated, and as the prices of some of 
the most necessary ingredients of soup, po- 
tatoes, turnips, &c., are much advanced, the 
expenses will, of course, be greater. To 
meet these, contributions are solicited, and 
will be gratefully received, on behalf of those 


forms of prayer, except that one which Christ having charge of the soup house, by M. L. 
taught his disciples, for which I have always Dawson, 332 Arch street, Samuel Bettle, Jr., 


had a reverent esteem; but when I was in a 26 South Front street, Loyd Baily, 


northwest 


state to pray, I found that the spirit made in-| corner of ‘Thirteenth and Market, Amos 


tercession in me, and for me, according to the 
present want and necessity of my soul. I 
remember the expressions that used to run 
through my mind were, Oh Lord! preserve 
me in thy fear and in thy truth. Oh Lord! 
show me thy way, and make known thy mind 
and will unto me ;—and I thought I was ready 
to obey it, and much desired to know the 
people of God ; for my soul cried, Oh Lord! 
where dost thou feed thy flock ; why should I 
* Micah iii, }1, 


Jeanes & Co., Market street near Schuylkill, 
M. C. Cope, 210 Race street. 


The annual meeting of the Male Branch of | clining years, to their humbling admiration. 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 


on the evening of second day, the 10th inst., 


at seven o’clock, in the committee room, Arch 
street. 


Nartuan Kurs, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 4th, 1838, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The committee who have charge of this 
institution will meet in Philadelphia, on sixth 
day, the 14th instant, at 3 o’clock pr. Mm. 
The committee on teachers at 10 o’elock in 
the morning of same day. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Richard Randolph, No. 1223, South Third 
street; Thomas Wood, No. 27, Pine street ; 
William Hillis, Frankford. 

Superintendents—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 


WANTED, an apprentice in a Retail 
Drug and Apothecary store. Apply at the 
office of “ The Friend.” 


We have on hand several similar notices 
of apprentices wanted in retail drug and apo- 
thecary stores. Apply as above. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-House, in Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, on the 3lst of 10th 
mo. last, NatHan Tasort, son of Benjamin Talbott, to 
ApicatL Franner, daughter of William Flanner, (de- 
ceased). 





at Friends’ Meeting-House, in Burlington, 
N. J., on the 8th of 11th mo. last, Ira B. Unverutiy, 
of the firm of W. & J. B. Underhill of the City of New 
York, to Apicait, daughter of the late Reay King, of 
the former place. - 

—— at Friends’ Meeting-House, Middletown, Dela- 
ware county, Pa. on Sth day, the 8th of 11th mo., 
Jacos H. Menpennatt, of Chester, to Hannan W., 
daughter of Nicholas Newlin, of the former place. 

—— at Friends’ meeting house, Fallsington, on fifth 
day, the 15th of the eleventh month, Wituiam B. Avex- 
ANDER, to Saran M. daughiter of Christopher Healy, all 
of Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa. 





Diep, at his residence in the village of Crosswicks, 
Burlington county, N. J., on the 1st instant, of a short 
illness, JosepH Henpricxson, a highly esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 72d year of his age. 
at his residence in Vassalboro’, on the 22d of 
eighth month last, Bensamin Worn, in the 90th year 
of his age, a much esteemed member and minister of 
Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was of 
a sound discriminating mind, and by yielding to the 
manifestations of truth in his own mind, became emi- 
nently qualified to labour successfully in the vineyard 
of his dear Lord and Master, and by faithfully follow- 
ing the pointings of truth through a long suceession of 
| years, he was made instrumental, in the Divine hand, 
in turning many from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God. During the last ten years of 
his life he was confined to his house through bodily 
infirmity, yet mercifully favoured to partake largely of 
| that peace which is the reward of the righteous, and 

an unshaken assurance of acceptance with his Maker, 
{Gomes the merit and intercession of Christ, our ador- 
| 











able Redeemer; and in the overflowings of his love 
was often favoured to impart much pertinent and sea- 
sonable counsel to those who visited him in - de- 
n re- 
| gard to his spiritual sight and strength, it may be said 
| his eyes were not dim nor his strength abated, but as 
ja shock of corn fully ripe, he is, we have no doubt, 
ee to the garner of everlasting rest and peace. 
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